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Designed especially for Students in 


No. 2 Canadian Army Course 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HEAT ENGINES 
by E. A. Allcut, M.Sc., M.E. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Toronto. 


[his book is intended for the use of students in 
No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
of the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
[he chapter headings are: Heat and Work; 
Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
Generation; Heat Transmission; Piping and 
Ducts; Production of work in Cylinders and 
Nozzles; Valves and Valve Gears; Testing and 
Economy. Special attention is paid to internal 
combustion engines Numerous illustrations 


$2.75 pe »stpaid. 
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by Major W. S. Wallace 
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When No. 1 Canadian Army Course was 
launched at the University of Toronto in the 
autumn of 1942, one of the subjects laid down 
in the Curriculum was “Military Writing”. 
Ihis subject called for one hour a week during 
the academic year, and was intended to be the 
counterpart of the courses in “Freshman Eng- 
lish” frequently offered in science courses, but 
with particular emphasis on English for military 


purposes 


[he task of giving instruction in this course was 
assigned to Major W. S. Wallace, the Librarian 

the University of Toronto. In giving the 
course, Major Wallace found that he was 
handicapped by the absence of any text-book in 
the subject, and he therefore deemed it his duty 
to put down on paper the result of his pioneer 
efforts—if only to provide what might be 
described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid 
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What is a fair wage? Is it what the work- 
man asks, what the business gains, what other 
workmen are getting or the amount neces- 
sary to support a particular standard of liv- 
ing for the workman? These and other 
important industrial questions are discussed 
in Professor Cameron’s pamphlet. Valuable 
to all business executives. 20 cents. 


CANADIAN PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


By C. W. Topping. This is a revised 
edition of Canadian Penal Institutions, 1929, 
a description and evaluation of Canadian 
penal and reformative institutions. The 
original volume was based on research ex- 
tending over a period of more than ten years. 
The book is now brought up to date, includ- 
ing a discussion of the report of the Royal 
Commission (1936) which was discussed in 
the House, February 25, 1942. $2.50. 


THE U.S.-CANADIAN 
NORTHWEST 


By Benjamin H. Kizer. A smal! book of 
great value to the business man. It outlines 
the possibilities of development in Alaska, 
the Yukon Territory, adjoining parts of the 
Northwest Territories and Alberta, and that 
part of British Columbia north of the C.N.R. 
Special attention has been given to the im- 
portance of this area as a gateway to the 
With numerous specially prepared 
$1.35. 


ARCTIC ELDORADO 
By Raymond Arthur Davies. With 


Russian northern development as an example, 
Mr. Davies urges the building up of this area, 
and suggests a Four-Year Plan for this im 
mense Eldorado. The author believes that 
Canada, so vast and so richly endowed, is 
the potential homeland of millions of happy 
and progressive people. $1.00. 
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Editorial 


In the world of adult educa- 
tion, 


Education 
and the Arts and 
laid 


necessary 


more more stress 
been 
the com- 
National Farm Radio 


Forum and Citizens’ Forum both derive much 


has recently on 


practical activity as 
plement of study. 
f their effectiveness from the combination of 
tion projects and discussion. 

We are adding today’s postscript to an old, 
ld question. For centuries philosophers, 
eachers and theologians, each in his own 
istorical setting, have had to come to terms 
ith the 


ind all solutions to this problem rest on 


relation of thought and action. 
rtain pre-suppositions about the nature of 
in. 

It is perhaps time to re-affirm, or it may 
to discover, the assumptions adult edu- 
tors are making about man: what kind of 
creature he is, what motivates him, how 
becomes a responsible member of the 
adult 


nything more than ceaseless activity, adult 


mmunity. If education is to be 
lucators must be equipped with a psych- 
ogy, a philosophy of history, and some 
ould say a theology. 

The articles we print this month make a 
otable contribution along this line. John 
irierson presents the view that man is more 


than mind: he sees, feels, is part of the com- 


munal web of life. Hence education must 
reach him not through his mind alone, but 
through his feelings and his heart. 
munication, the 


cation, must be 


Com- 
basic element in all edu- 
achieved not principally 
through books, but through films, recreation, 
and the arts. All of media must 
celebrate the commonplace, develop the skills 
which give men their place in the workaday 
world, and local initiative ‘‘to 
bubble up all over the place.” 


these 


encourage 


Cynthia Barrett gives a sensitive account 
of the creative effect of modern dance, on a 
social Phyllis Poland tells of the 
local initiative in wartime Ottawa which has 
made available for ten thousand civil service 
employees every conceivable kind of leisure- 
time activity. 


group. 


It strikes us these undertakings are more 
than just “action projects.””’ They are based 
on a profound understanding of man as a 
social being. They have contributed some- 
thing rich and truly Canadian to community 
life. They the through 
which the arts will be rescued from a dreadful 
sterility to become an integral part of the 
life of ordinary people. 


foreshadow way 


J. H.M. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN GRIERSON ts Canadian Film Commissioner 
in charge of the National Film Board, and special 
He has 


had a brilliant career in producing documentary 


advisor on information to the government. 
films first in England, then in Canada. 


CYNTHIA BARRETT is one of the outstandin 


Modern Dancers in Canada, who for several year: 


K 


has been experimenting with the teaching of 
Modern Dance to non-professional dancers and 
non-dancers in the Adult Education Department 
of the Toronto Young Men's and Young Women's 


Hebrew Association. 


PHYLLIS POLAND 1s a warlime civil service employee 
in Ottawa. 


the Recreation Association about which she writes. 


She has been active from the outset in 
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Searchlight on Democracy 


By JOHN GRIERSON 


This article was written the 
Adult Education 
It is presented here 


Editor's note: 
1939 
Conference in England. 


summer of for an 
not only as a stimulating discussion of the role 
of communications in the educational process, 
but also as an interesting prognostication of 
“the shape of things to come’’.) 


| WRITE this from Canada and Canada is 

a good country in which to study the terms 
of democracy. Here you have a people strung 
out along three thousand miles of railroad. 
In the middle, between Winnipeg and Ottawa, 
It is not like 
It has no Middle West, no meeting 


there is a sort of no man’s land. 
the States. 
place between peoples of the West and East. 

The physical distances are so great that they 
place a heavy burden on the processes of de- 
mocracy. People cannot come very easily 
together to discuss things. National commit- 
tees can meet only rarely. If a committee 
decision is to be carried out, the gap between 
the decision and the action is accentuated by 
the sheer difficulty of mileage. 

I cite this case of Canada, because it demon- 
strates how much the democratic way of dis- 
cussing things and doing things depends on a 
quick and living system of communications. 
In Canada the difficult problem of yesterday 
is being liquidated to some extent under one’s 
eyes. The new factor which has come into 
the situation is the airplane and airplanes are 
meaning more to Canada than to any country 
I can think of. 


journeys is being concertina’d dramatically. 


This country of many days’ 


People are getting together more quickly. 
National 


arrange. 


discussion is becoming easier to 


Understanding between isolated 
localities and centres of opinion is becoming 


The 


tempo of consequent action which is the bug- 


a simpler matter than it was yesterday. 


bear of the democratic method must inevi- 
tably become faster. 


Communications Vital 


In one way or another this problem of 
communications is vital to every democrati 
society. Getting together is important. Get- 
ting our ideas together is important. Enliv- 
ening our sentiments in common is important. 
Getting our action going in unison is impor- 
tant. Once good feelings and good ideas 
move like wildfire across the democratic sky, 
we are half way toward building a communit: 
worth living in. 

In this respect we depend more deeply on 
our system of communications than do thx 
authoritarian states. It is true that the dic- 
tator needs his radio. The word from on high 
must be heard by all. The rhetorical moment 
The band must 
beat out its rhythm across the entire domain. 
But the subtler and richer forms of communi- 
cation are less necessary. It is not so vital to 
spread ideas or to spread initiative. It is not 
so vital to put upon the individual citizen the 
responsibility of taste and good feeling and 
judgment. Inademocracy it 7s vital, and this 
responsibility for spreading good feelings and 
taste and judgment is the whole responsibilit: 
of a democratic education. 


must be enjoyed en masse. 


Your dictator with a wave of the hand can 
clear a slum or rebuild a town—and this is 
always an attractive prospect to people who 
want slums cleared and towns rebuilt. But 
the communication of dictatorship is of orders 
given and of organization set in motion. Our 
democratic interest in communications is ver) 
different. It is integral to the democratic idea 
that constructive action shall bubble up all! 
over the place. Initiative must be not onl) 
central but local. By the mere acceptance o! 
democracy we have taken upon ourselves th 
privilege and the duty of individual creativ: 
citizenship and we must organize all com 
munications which will serve to maintain it. 

I know the waving hand of the dictator ca! 
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\ore spectacularly clear the slum if—and who 
can insure it?—it is disposed to clear the slum. 
| know that efficiency is attractive and the 

vat of feet marching in unison is a remarkable 
source of persuasion. I know, too, that when, 

n the democratic way, we leave so much ini- 

iative to the individual and the locality, the 
Local 
taste may be terrible to the metropolitan 


result is sometimes only too too local. 


The perfectly sound scientist will 
But 
what we lose perhaps in efficiency and taste— 


esthete. 
be challenged by rustic pigheadedness. 


and it is just possible that the dictator may be 
a man of taste—what we lose with our shabby 
local methods, we gain in spirit. It may be 
poor but it is our own. 

The moment we accept this decision a great 
obligation is laid upon education in a demo- 
cracy. It must perfect its system of com- 
munications so that individuals and localities 
may draw from the deepest sources of inspira- 
It must create a flow of initiative and 
ideas which, while maintaining the vitality of 
democracy, will help it to challenge authori- 


tion. 


tarian standards in quality and efficiency. 
his is a tall order but I can see no way out of 
it. In the first place it means reorientation of 
our education policy and a conception of edu- 
cation as an active constructive system in the 
maintenance of democracy. The detached 
view will no longer serve. Either education 
is for democracy and against authori(arianism, 
or it 
standing aside is over because the issue has 


is for authoritarianism. ihe day of 


become too vital. It is from now on an in- 
strument of state with a part to play in ful- 
filling the democratic idea. It has the job of 
relating the individual to the responsibilities 
of that idea. 


The Person in Public 

| think all of us realize today that we have 
in the past laid too much emphasis on a nar- 
row view of individualism. We have geared 
our educational processes to the person in 
private rather than to the person in public. 
Haunting our minds and our policies has been 
of a leisure-time education and 
Our ideal 


the concept 
not of a working-citizen education. 
has been the cultured individual, the gentle- 


man in a library. We have made much of 


accurate information and the somewhat ques- 


tionable efficacy of deductive logic. We have 
held before us the ideal of a rational citizen- 
ship, where the individual, like a lone ranger 
on a detached horizon—which he never is— 
makes a cold judgment on the facts. We have 
pictured our educated man as someone with 
a knowledge of the classics and capable of 
polite conversation on literature and the arts. 
Inspired by these thoughts, we have proudly 
introduced our working man to Plato and the 
philosophies. I have seen some of that my- 
self. I have gone through the farce of teaching 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ to evening 
school brush workers, and Plato to tired lab- 
orers. It was a pretty conceit but we have, | 
think, all come to appreciate how detached 
from reality such an outlook on education is. 
This education is like a rose without a smell. 
It misses the essence of common thinking and 
common doing. It lacks integral contact with 
the living processes of citizenship. It ap- 
proaches the laborer—and I can only think of 
it as a highly insulting approach—with the 
intention of improving him and of shaping him 
in an image which could never be his reality. 
He may be a swell laborer and a fine man: he 
will at best be but a poor gent in a library— 
and who wants to be that anyway? It is an 
anemic conception. It lacks what seems to 
me respect for the laborer as such and for the 
man that is in him, and for the part he can 
play in hisowncommunity. It does not create 
an image in his mind of what he, himself, on 
his own doorstep, and out of his own rich 
human character, could do and enjoy within 
the community. 
in the air. 

On the other hand, if education is to be an 
active instrument of the democratic idea, it 
By that I mean that 
it must at every turn take hold of its role asa 
socialinstrument. It is one of the remarkable 
revolutions of our time how all branches of 
human thought and activity are coming to 


It is education with its roots 


musti first be socialized. 


appreciate their active relation to social forces, 
The scientist has come out of his cell. Each 
branch of science is losing the atmosphere of 
mere scholastic inquiry and academic discip- 
line. It has become just one other aspect of 


the pursuit of human well-being. You see, 
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particularly, how science is lending its aid to 
housing and health and establishing new meas- 
urements of well-being by which the individual 
must live. You see the same revolution in 
medicine, in the overnight change from cura- 
tive to preventative health services. You see 
it in the new conception of living architecture, 
in which architecture is no longer a matter of 
mere building but a creative process of com- 
munity planning in which the scientist, the 
doctor, the builder, the transport expert, the 
psychologist, the teacher, the public admin- 
istrator and the citizenry are partners in a 
joint enterprise. 


Burden of the Books 


Education has been as conscious as any 
other field of the need for a new social outlook. 
But it has tended to be borne down by its own 
traditional emphasis on knowledge and books. 
Out in Kent where | practiced some part of 
my citizenship, we spent a vast sum (I think 
it was £50,000) running books out from Maid- 
stone to our hamlets. But certainly, in my 
own village, it was not books we talked about 
and not books we wanted. We were all farm- 
ers and that was our principal world of dis- 
course. We were interested in the things of 
the land and in every species of new magic 
What we most wanted 
to know was what they were doing at East 
Malling and Wye and other research stations. 
We 


boc ks. 


which affects the land. 


than 
We wanted, for example, a picture 


wanted a more living discourse 
service through the winter nights which would 
show us what others are doing and what the 
scientists have to tell us, and which will give 
us an opportunity for discussion and argu- 
ment. But somehow or other that would not 
quite be education and there was no £50,000 
for the information we need. Even in Kent 
where we were educationally progressive, the 
burden of books was still upon us. 

How then are we to twist the outlook of 
education so that it will become a more real 
power in the maintenance of democracy? | 
was discussing this with my friend, George 
Ferguson, the 
Pre: S 
champions of the democratic idea. 
that 


editor of the Winnipeg Free 
stalwart 
He said 


and one of Canada’s most 


the only thing you have to set against 


the spectacular appeal of the totalitarian stat 
is the spectacle of liberty. I think the idea is 
worth examining. Looking back on our own 
documentary files, | know I have tried to do 
something of this sort in every film with whicl 
I have been concerned. I have asked th 
directors to call down a cinematic blessing on 
the fact that people in our world are so beau- 
tifully out of step. I have asked them to 
express the beauty that goes with the tatter- 
dalion good humour of a London bank holiday. 
We have in our own fashion and in a hundred 
ways described those manifestations of the 
human spirit which are not mobilized, not 
regimented, not dictated from without. We 
like, in our group, to quote the story of the 
fine housing estate which the beautiful aesthete 
of an architect designed, for it shows much of 
what we in our documentary films have tried 
to say. This architect had his design so 
sweetly planned that it was already decided 
in the blueprint which tenants were to have 
blue curtains and which brown. Only one 
thing came unstuck and that was the tenants. 
They said, Hell, they would submit to having 
baths and one thing and another but curtains 
were private and they would do what they 
pleased with them. The architect said alright, 
but no lace. And the tenants said, Hell again, 
if we like lace we will have lace. And that’s 
the way it turned out. When the curtains 
went up they were every colour of the rainbow 
and a good few were lace. And the pleasure 
of the event was that the moment they did go 
up, the beautiful design of the architect got 
what it most needed. It came alive. 


Liberty, Fraternity, Equality 

One would expect the democratic educa- 
tional system to preach just such liberty and 
keep the aesthetes and other superior people 


in their place. I hope that as we blueprint for 


the community life, we will realize, the spe- 
cialists among us, that we are specialists for 
and on behalf of people and not specialists 
from without. I hope that we, at all costs, se 
to it that people have the full freedom of theit 
initiative and judgment and have the power 
to invest whatever is done with their own ric! 


notion of life. In that sense, education has ; 
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reat deal to do with the expression and main- 
enance of liberty. 

It is the same thing when your educational 
ystem gives voice to the notion of fraternity 

equality. In the democratic definition of 
hese things, nothing very definite or spec- 
cular can be said about either. Our concep- 
ion of fraternity and equality are essentially 
ndemonstrative. When you think of it, the 
dictator states do a magnificent job in pre- 
senting their own brand of fraternity. They 
ave their comrade-in-arms gambit. They 
ave the spectacle of men joining together in 
he religious brotherhood of the blood. Their 
fraternity is expressed in exciting forms like 
parades, flags and mutual salutes. One does 
not wonder for a moment if it seems to fill a 
cap and meet a need for recognizable com- 
radeship which our own system lacks. It 
seems to me, however, that the democratic 
idea must shrink a little from the outstretched 
hand, the hearty backslap, or any such form 
of mania. I like to think that in our presen- 
tation of the democratic idea we will know how 
to present fraternity and a common feeling for 
one’s neighbour with a degree of diffidence. 
But it puts a heavy burden on democratic 
statement when the very essence of it is that 
it should not be melodramatic and should not 
be spectacular. 

We are faced indeed with a very difficult 
that 
to appreciate that 


problem. It means people must be 


taught being together, 
talking together, living together and working 
undemonstrative har- 


together in common 


nony is the whole of fraternity. It means 
that we must praise and encourage every little 
grouping of common spirits who ride their 
bicycles out into the country, or hike across 
the downs, or meet in the local pub to organize 
cricket team or hoist a pint. It means that 
ve are concerned with a multitude of ordinary 
hings and that the very secret of them is their 
rdinaryness. We are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that if such simple human elements 
re to be made the basis of loyalty, then we 
must learn to make a drama and a poetry 
trom simple things. 

As in the case of liberty and fraternity, so 
One drives on inevitably to 
the conception that we cannot present a rich 


vith equality. 


interpretation of dramatic virtues except as we 


produce a poetry and a drama of ordinary 
things. The spectacular appeal, the organized 
uplifting emotion which the totalitarian sys- 
tem provides in its education could, | believe, 
be matched and could be matched tomorrow 
if the writers and the poets and the picture 
men among us would seize upon the more 
intimate and human terms of our society. 
Our searchlight on democracy will in the 
end turn out to be a quiet soft light, under 
which little things are rounded in velvet and 


look big. 


Appreciation of the Ordinary 

As I review the special problems of educa- 
tion today, I find myself involuntarily altering 
many of the literary measurements which | 
was taught. I find myself laying less em- 
phasis on the Renaissance and on the great 
expression of the human spirit which it fired. 
I find myself drawing a distinction which is 
not in the copy books, between the court tra- 
dition of English literature and the common 
times 
bound up with villages and music halls. | 


or garden expression which is at all 


find myself less interested at the moment in 
Milton and Shakespeare than in Crabbe and 
Burns. To use Gogarty’s word, the graphiti 
of the people were never more important than 
now. It seems to me that the emotional and 
spiritual maintenance of democracy depends 
on an absolute acceptance of the idea that a 
man is a man for a’that and that the most 
important poetry or beauty in the end is that 
which bubbles traditionally 


academically 


and not always 
It will 
mean a widening of our educational view in 
It will 
mean that the pictures of Jimmy Cagney will 
jostle for attention in the presence of Shakes- 
peare himself, and that when Cezanne is being 


out of ordinary people. 


half a dozen classes of the curriculum. 


discussed, the beauties of public house art will 
not be forgotten. If any complain of the vul- 
garity of the project I can only answer that 
the vulgarization of education is in the logic 
of our time and that it will bring with it— 
this outlook on the actual—a deep inspiration 
that we need. 

I began by saying that democratic educa- 
tion needed its own vital system of communi- 
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cations—its own system of wildfire across the 
sky. | have tried to suggest that the wildfire 
we need will not, by the very nature of demo- 
cracy, be that spectacular answer to the auth- 
oritarian challenge which people today are 
Our searchlight on democracy, | 
have suggested, will be a quiet and intimate 


asking for. 


light as befits the idea we serve, though it will 
make up in its width of sympathy and in the 
far-reaching subtlety of its detail what it lacks 
in emphasis. 

But how is our system of education to bring 
It calls 
obviously for a change of outlook and of heart, 
involving the newspaper story, the poster, the 


this art of democracy into being? 


radio and the terms of instruction as well as 
the more permanent arts of poetry, drama and 
picture. How can we establish this change of 
outlook and of heart which will give a true 
and moving picture of our democracy? 

‘You cannot go out in cold blood to create 
such a new appreciation of the ordinary. Art 
does not happen like that. It is not taken by 
assault. It is a better rule to say that art 
comes asa by-product of the more pedestrian 


task. 


apparent when you look closely into the more 


| think the way and the means become 


specific problems of democratic education. In 
solving each problem as it comes up I| think 
that you will find that you are involved willy 
nilly in the creation of an art and that the 
solution of each problem will be a contribution 
to the spectacle you are asking. 


Arts in Education 


Let me distinguish the principal problems 
Firstly, you 
must inspire interest in the community life. 


of education in a democracy. 


Secondly, by creating such warm sentiments 
in regard to one or other aspect of the com- 
munity life, you will inspire that initiative 
which is the heart and soul of the democratic 
idea. Thirdly, you must help in creating 
common standards of community thinking 
and community doing, if democracy is to be 
not only spirited but fine. 

Interest. Secondly: The participa- 
tion which emanates from interest. Thirdly: 
Standards of judgment. 


Firstly: 


Look at what they involve. If you are to 


create interest in the community life, you are 


face to face with the Herculean task of arti- 
culating this monstrous new metropolitan 
world which we have built for ourselves. You 
must bring it alive, so that people will live 
intimately in it and will make an art of life 
fromit. And you cannot do it by information 
alone or analysis alone, for the life escapes. 
You can only do it in those dramatic terms 
which present the life of the thing and the 
purpose of the thing and make intimacy pos- 
sible. The radio, the picture, the poster and 
the story are the more obvious instruments in 
your hands and art has become inevitably half 
of your teaching. 

Let me be specific. You will not succeed in 
bringing things alive in a general spate of new 
enthusiasm. Things do not happen that way 
either; vague enthusiasms are not the best of 
guides. As educationalists, you are concerned 
at every point with specific areas of interest. 
The child has to be prepared for citizenship in 
field or town. The world which has to be 
brought alive to him will, if you are wise, have 
a good deal to do with that field or that town, 
and only later with those wider perspectives of 
citizenship which reach out from it. The 
citizen, similarly, has his factory, his union, 
his family, his neighbours, his traditions, his 
news, his hobbies, his specialized world of dis- 
courses, his movies, his pub, his relationship 
with taxes and votes and other aspects of local 
or national government. 
his church. 


Perhaps he even has 
These are the terms of his life and 
in each and every aspect of it, his understand- 
ing is not so great that it cannot be greater or 
his harmony so assured that it cannot be 
brighter. At a hundred points education can 
touch the quick of his life and light the way 
for him. It may excite him a bit more about 
his neighbourhood. It may encourage him in 
his skills. It may, in general, make his world 
a more exciting place than it ordinarily 
seems. 

But again and again you will find yourself 
concerned with a dramatic or living process 
rather than a pedagogic or merely informa- 
tional one. And I am thinking not only of 


the power of the movie and the newspaper. 
1 am thinking of arts as separate as private 


discussion and child welfare; gardening and 


sport and music hall. These and a thousand 
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ore represent openings for your imagination 
s educationists, for they are the opportunity 
nd the substance of the work you must finally 
o. All are media of communication and a 
ay to the art and spectacle of democracy. 

In my own field of documentary film- 
jaking, this is the one thought and inspira- 
ion on which we operate and I am not sure 
ve may not have done just enough in ten 
ears to prove its truth. We have been con- 
cerned with those very problems of bringing 
specific fields of modern activity alive to the 
citizen. We have worked in a dozen very 
different areas, and made a first tentative shot 
it picturing the worlds of communication and 
science, public administration and social wel- 
fare. We have followed along the perspective 
of modern life and sought to find themes which 
cave a new significance to the terms of or- 
dinary living. Sometimes we have approached 
the task on a journalistic level or poetic level 
or analytical level or more dramatic level, but 
ilways we have been concerned to bridge a 
vap between the citizen and the world about 
him, and always we have been concerned to 
find a degree of beauty in the process and 
make our own contribution to the spectacle 
of democracy at work. 
can be done more widely. 


It can be done and it 
And all the thou- 
sand arts of human discussion and intercourse 
have their own special contribution to make. 
| shall dismiss the creation of initiative by 
simply repeating that if you crystallize senti- 
ments, you establish will power; if you create 
interest, you inevitably inspire initiative. 

It is in the third field—the communication 
of standards—that education can find its other 
great opportunities for presenting a living 
expression of democracy. 

When we are considering the creation of 
interest, we were involved at every point in 
bridging gaps between the citizen and his 
community. This is a general process. All 
f us need in general to know and feel intim- 
itely how the world we live in gets along. 

But it is also a specialized process, for all of 
We need to 
equip ourselves better in terms of our agri- 
culture, our care of children, our educational 
ictivity and so forth. 


is have specialized interests. 


There are in fact a 
thousand other gaps to bridge between, shall 


we say, the farmer and the research station, 
between the citizen and better practice. Our 
system of communications must provide for a 
rich flow of living records from which each of 
us, in Our Own separate interest, learns what 
the other fellow is doing and is thereby en- 
abled to pull up our own standards. 


Leeds, 
they tell me, is away ahead in certain aspects 


of housing, with special arrangements for old 
people and for people disposed to tuberculosis. 
Leeds, in that case, is an important growing 
point of housing initiative: and it would be 
good for every municipality to have the sight 
of it in their eyes. Kensal House in London 
represents a vital experiment and achievement 
in community living. Here again, a living 
record of it will brace the spirit of similar 
experimenters elsewhere. 


Education Must Specialize 


We arrive inevitably at the thought that 
propaganda or education in a democracy must 
operate on a large number of specialized levels 
and should be deliberately organized on a 
large number of levels. There must, of course, 
be a general spate of information and uplift, 
affecting the minds of general audiences: and 
you have the film and the radio organized for 
that purpose. But I like to think that those 
of us who are interested in special aspects of 
the community life will develop our own sys- 
tems of communications and that film and 
radio and other media of vital communication 
will do much for us. 

Yet I believe that democratic education 
and democratic propaganda is an easy matter 
and indeed far easier than the authoritarian 
type, if these principles | have laid down are 
grasped. It will be done not by searchlight 
but in the quiet light of ordinary humanism. 
Speaking intimately and quietly about real 
things and real people will be more spectacu- 
lar in the end than spectacle itself. And, in 
the process of creating our democratic system 
of communications, in bridging the gaps 
between citizen and community, citizen and 
specialist, specialist and specialist, we shall 
find that we have in the ordinary course of 
honest endeavour made the picture of democ- 
racy we are seeking. And we shall have made 
it not only national, but international too. 
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Modern Dance in Adult Education 


By CYNTHIA BARRETT 


Mi JDERN dance has grown up out of the 
lives of Americans. It is a form of 
dance that has sprung from our way of living. 
When 
discarded the confined and decorative ways 
of dancing (ballet) she introduced the begin- 
ning of 


Isadora Duncan in 1916 completely 


a new era in dance. This was par- 
alleled by the changes that were taking place 
Since 


completely 


in music, art, drama and literature. 


then the modern dance _ has 
thrown off the yoke of the traditional dance 
and has gone back to the very beginning of 


man to find a new, free way of expression. 
So the essential difference between ballet and 
modern dance might be described by saying 
that one is a functional, the other a decorative 
art. Each has its own place in the history 


of dance. Since modern dance is an ex- 


pression of the individual today, it can and 
does play an important role in the layman’s 
life. 
educators to make art 


everyday It is up to the artists and 


part of the lives of 
Canadians. 

The role of this particular form of art- 
recreation in the process of educating adults, 
can be illustrated most vividly by the story 
There 
girls in all when this group met together for 
the first 


age, from about 


of a typical dance group. were 15 


There was a wide range in 


15 to 30. 


time. 
They all under- 
stood what Modern Dance is, and none came 
with the intent of learning ballroom dancing. 

At the beginning of the class, in relation to 
technique, I give a careful outline and analysis 
of the body movements we do. The girls 
listen carefully and for the most part under- 
stand it. Some of the girls have a natural 
tendency to move well, others are finding it 
hard. 


very But it’s all taken in good fun, 


and no one is upset by it. As is usual, they 
are concerned about an exercise for the hips, 
an exercise for the bust, etc., and I try more 
or less to cover all of these body exercises in 


our regular technique. 


Page 


In the latter half of the class we do Dance 
Composition. They choose to work togethe: 
and break into two groups. One group doe: 
a dance about ‘Night Club Life’’, the othe: 
a dance study on a ‘‘Crowded Street Car’. 
The latter is much more successful, becaus« 
through the funny 
aggravating and unhappy street-car experi 
ence. It the waiting on the 
corner, and then the jostling onto the car 


everybody has been 


starts with 
and then a study of individuals—the guy halt 
asleep—the man reading a newspaper and 
somebody else reading it over his shoulder 

the lady with the slobbering baby—and thi 
leisure-time shopper crowding out everybod\ 
else. The girls have a lot of fun doing it 
Of course, there are certain major faults, lik 
using more pantomime than dance and not 
knowing when. But 
which is 


just what 
there is a 


delightful. 


happens 
certain spontaneity 

The other group’s results are disappointing, 
mainly because after the dance is finished, 11 
doesn’t look or feel like a night club. Thi 
drunk is forced humor; the goes 
through a monotonous routine; the flirtation 
between the dowager and gigolo is not at all 


waitress 


alive. 
week | 
All 


theme of a slow dance. 


The following that the, 


suggest the 


suggest 


work on solos. agree. | 

Each goes to her own 
corner to make up her dance. I volunteer 
to help any that need help. Some do, som 
don’t. Then after fifteen minutes each per- 
her dance. called 


Lamentation, which is an 


forms One is Refugee, 


another inner 


brooding, another the story of a person who 
goes to Palestine and the wonderful things 
that happen to her, another a Dance of a 


The two outstanding 
dances are Lamentation and Flower Dance 
The reasons are obvious. 
Lamentation 


flower, and so on. 
The girl dancing 

really doing a 
lament with her body and each of us is moved 


succeeds in 


Ten 





one called ‘Irritation’. 


| 


vividly 


pective dances. 


nner slow or 


nem, 


it. In the Flower Dance the dancer does 
it try to express any human feeling and she 
After 
iscussion, the reason for the failure of the 
ther dances is found to be that in each case, 


icceeds very easily in being a flower. 


e dancer knew what she wanted to express, 
t did not translate that 
essage to her audience, and so those dances 


know how to 
re like pantomime. 
the the 


they work on dances 


| suggest to the girls in group, 
lowing week, that 


ith motivation or intro- 


They ask: ‘‘What do you 


‘‘How can one do that?” 


psychological 


” 


an? I explain 


it up until this time each girl has been 


oosing her own dance subject and attempt- 


ng to relate to the rest of us some experience 


rough dance movement. After examining 
e best dances, we find that the dancer had 
iven us more than just mimicry or imitation 
she has interpreted the motivation of her 
matter. 


ibject For example, one of the 


st dances the Lamentation. It 


was was 
an imitation of a person in lament, it 
; in a very real sense the dancer in lament. 
he girls separate into various corners and 
roceed to work on their solos. 
lhe result is amazing. The best dance is 
It has all of us who 
with her. Another 


re watching writhing 


inces ““Hatred’’. It is a general hate, not 
specific one, and each of us experiences that 
ite with Another an 


warmth and all of us can see 


her. dances about 


d feel the warmth, not as belonging to us, 
t as belonging to the dancer, something 


hich All of the 


nces bit of introspection in 


no one could penetrate. 


carry some 
em, but they are not as successful as the 
ove three. 

lhe after affects of the class are interesting. 
i¢ girls are not anxious to leave but seem 
» want to stay and talk. Some of them do 
and discuss various problems affecting 
I think that the class was completely 


ccessful in terms of the dancers expressing 


hemselves. 


his record of a dance group shows quite 


that dance, as one of the creative 


ctivities in a recreational agency, has proven 


be both educational and popular. Dance, 


or for that matter any art form, presented as 
recreation finds a much broader interest and 
following. On the hand, the people 
that dance learn to appreciate, to understand 
and to perform. 


other 


This is the ideal way of 
building a mass following in the arts. 
Art 


education. 


recreation, therefore, has a role in 
Art, as it is generally presented 
is aloof from the average person, but when 
taken up for fun in leisure time, people 
develop a genuine interest and appreciation 
of art. 


first because they want to develop a personal 


People take up creative dance at 


gracefulness or because they seek expression 
through body movement. As each creates, 


each becomes an artist. 

Adults, at first, find it difficult to create or 
ts ” 
to let go 


letting anyone see what they think. 


They are self-conscious about 
And in 
dance their bodies are untrained and just 
So 
the first problem becomes one of learning to 


won't move the way the mind directs. 


move beautifully as well as to create. 

The off with simple 
rhythmic movements, with the eventual goal 
At the 


same time they start to do small solo dances. 


new dancers start 


of complete control over the body. 


A general theme may be suggested such as a 
slow dance, which in turn will be a dance of 
mourning for one performer, a lullaby for 
And form of 


accompaniment each becomes absorbed in 


another. with some musical 
her own dance. 
the 


human expression. 


elemental form of 
Primitive did 
use logic, but through movement prayed to 


Dance is most 


man not 
the gods for his means of subsistence: a special 
dance for rain, another for food, another for 
These 
dances were not performed for the pleasure 
of an audience, but the whole tribe partici- 
pated in the incantation. 
dance. 


protection from illness, and so on. 


It was a functional 
This elemental form of expression is 
still very evident in our present day lives, 
and each deep emotional experience 1s accom- 
To be able to 
achieve control over body and mind so as to 


panied by a physical reaction. 


relate some human experience to an audience, 
is what may be called the objective of the 
modern dancer. 


Continued on page 15 
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Have You Heard of RA? 


By PHYLLIS POLAND 


AKE a girl away from her home town, 

set her in the wartime Capital in a 
crowded rooming house among strangers, give 
her a job in a war department at wages which 
barely cover her day-to-day expenses, and you 
expose her to the disease known as loneliness. 

She misses her friends back home, the 
school dances, skating parties. She misses her 
room with its bright painted furniture and gay 
curtains. She longs for the good meals and 
the warm, friendly atmosphere of the family 
table. And, of course, a homesick, lonely girl 
is not much good at her job. 

Multiply that case by 73,000 civil ser- 
vants—the majority of whom are temporary 
wartime employees—and you have a lot of 
problems. A high labor turnover is one of 
them. 

In the early war years thousands of men 
and women came from all over the country to 
Ottawa to staff the huge new government 
departments. Housing and feeding these 
people presented major difficulties. Public and 
private agencies of all kinds worked day and 
night to find accommodation for the new- 
comers. 

The housing crisis soon became acute. There 
was no such thing asa single room. Three, and 
sometimes four, girls shared a room. Evenings 
and weekends there was little to do but walk 
the streets or sit in a dreary room. True, there 
were the usual commercial recreation facilities. 
But movies cost money; so do bowling alleys, 
and grade 1 and 2 salaries don’t allow much 
extra for pleasure. 

Existing recreation groups such as the 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. recognized the need 
but their resources were already overstrained. 
Added to their regular work was the job of 
looking after young men and women in the 
armed services. 

There was a good deal of resentment about 
this among some of the civil servants. ‘‘Every- 
thing is done for the soldiers,”’ they would say, 


“but they don’t do anything for us. After all, 
we’re helping to fight this war too.” 

One group, however, did inherit the prob- 
lem of providing recreation for civil servants. 
The Ottawa Civil Service Recreation Associa- 
tion had been in existence since before the 
war. An outgrowth of previous recreational 
clubs, it was merely another social-recreation 
society in Ottawa. 

The O.C.S.R.A. had about 1,000 members 
paying fees of 50 cents a year. It provided 
regular dances, sponsored athletic teams, 
swimming, bowling. Its clubrooms were open 
to checker, chess and bridge players. But the 
Association didn’t even begin to scratch the 
surface of the need for mass recreation. 

Then, in the fourth year of war, the Board 
of Directors recognized the urgency of the 
situation and the possibilities of their associa- 
tion meeting the need. New and younger 
directors, unhampered by the old “‘club’”’ idea, 
urged the formation of a ‘“‘movement’’. Almost 
overnight the Ottawa Civil Service Recrea- 
tion Association changed character. 

Strong committees were formed to organize 
an expanded program of current activities and 
to plan for the ultimate goal—a recreational 
centre to house all their activities. 

The new aims and objects were defined. A 
brief was sent to the Treasury Board asking 
that members of the Association be allowed to 
pay their fees through deductions from sal- 
aries. The Treasury Board, sympathetic to 
the new aims and objects of the Association 
agreed to deduct 25 cents each month from 
new members’ pay cheques. They stipulated, 
however, that the Association must sign up a 
minimum of 5,000 members before the deduc- 
tion plan would be put into force. 

These deductions meant an increase in the 
fees of individual members from 50 cents to 
$3.00 a year and ensured a steady income. 
But the directors doubted whether they could 


recruit 5,000 new members. What appea! 
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uuld the existing program have to persuade 
ople to sign up for payroll deductions? The 
eling was unanimous that the new policy 
uuld require expert publicity and promotion. 
he Association was lucky. Dozens of ex- 
rt publicity and newspaper men and women 

id come to Ottawa to work in government 

formation offices. Several offered their ser- 
vices and a strong publicity and promotion 

mmittee was formed. 

One of the first things they did was to change 
the name. They shortened the old mouthful 

own to “RA”’, and today there are few people 

Ottawa who don’t know what those initials 
tand for. 

In order to publicize the Association, there 
iad to be a live program to publicize. Such a 
program was lacking. The committee, which 
vas responsible to the Board of Directors, was 
iven a free hand and instructed to interview 

creational authorities. They drew up a pro- 
jected program of literally a hundred and one 
ictivities. 


hen the committee produced a four-page 


ewspaper, listing the projected activities. It 
vas written in a bright and breezy style, and 
mply illustrated. Thousands were printed 
ind handed out at the doors of government 
buildings. Another publicity event was a free 
Sunday Tickets distributed 
through departmental representatives. Many 
more tickets were printed than there were 
seats available to allow for wasteage. 


movie. were 


How- 
ver, the clamor for tickets was so great that 
the committee had to make last minute ar- 
rangements for an extra theatre to house the 
verflow at the two showings. More than 
5,000 turned out to see the two documentary 
films and listen to a brief talk on “RA”’. 

By this time, people all over Ottawa were 
talking “RA”. Within the first four weeks of 
the membership drive which started in Sep- 

mber, more than 5,000 civil servants signed 

By the end of 1943, the Association had 
re than 10,000 members. 

(00 members from the armed services sta- 

oned in Ottawa, and employees of govern- 


This includes 


ent boards, agencies and companies which do 
t come directly under the Treasury Board. 
he first few months were hectic. There 
is no organization to handle the thousands 


of new members. Board and committee mem- 
bers, volunteers, worked feverishly after their 
regular office hours trying to organize activi- 
ties, writing publicity and answering questions. 

Obviously, they agreed, you can’t carry on 
an organization without an office and regular 
help—not with a membership of 10,000 any- 
way. Before the end of the year, they had set 
up a professional directorate of recreation, 
properly staffed. 

Managing director is Edward Parker, a 
young newspaperman with a flair for pro- 
motion and organization. It is his job to 
guide the Association, promote new activities, 
give advice to harassed committee members, 
and report to the Board of Directors. 

Lilian Grahame, treasurer, centralizes the 
returns of all revenues, exclusive of fees. Each 
activity is credited with revenue and expendi- 
ture entries in the books. 

Energetic, young and pretty, Thora Sugrue 
is one of the chief spark plugs of RA. As 
secretary, she answers the phone and inter- 
views members when they come into the office. 
She steers people into groups best suited to 
their needs, and helps to untangle snags. A 
stenographer completes the paid staff. 

The main work of the Association is done 
by the members themselves. A member 
comes into the office and says, ‘‘I’m interested 
in debating. I know a lot of others who are.” 
“Fine,’’ says the director. ‘‘Get yourself a 
committee and organize a debating club. 
We'll give you all the help you need, and see 
that you get plenty of publicity.” 

Today, RA has more than 30 different or- 
ganized activities, including all types of sports, 
dancing and singing, drama and dressmaking, 
radio listening groups and a sketching class. 
Most of these groups have expert instructors, 
sometimes paid by their members, sometimes 
working as volunteers. 

Calisthenics instructors trained in the Euro- 
pean Sokol movement and professional dra- 
matics directors who pioneered theatrical 
movements in the '30’s, offered their services. 
Champion swimmers, medal-winning artists 
and handicraft experts, professional hockey, 
ski and boxing champions, experienced direc- 
tors of amateur choral and instrumental 
music, were steadily recruited into RA. 
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Sports and dancing are the most popular 
activities, the latter having a membership of 
800 in ballet, and exercise 


ballroom, tap 


classe S,. 
The 


nearly 200, though not all of them are active. 


drama group has a registration of 
Recently RA players staged their first annual 
production, featuring skits written by mem- 
bers, dancing by members of the dance classes, 
and music. ‘The show was a sell-out. 

six lectures and films on the 
theme, ‘“The World Newsreel,’’ was held on 


Sunday evenings during the winter and drew 


A series of 


an audience of 500. Among the speakers was 
John head of the National Film 
Board, who discussed the role of the docu- 
talk 


Grierson, 


mentary film and illustrated his with 


motion pictures. 
‘| his 


Groups come under the Forum Council, which 


series and ten RA radio Listening 
is also planning to bring noted speakers to 
Ottawa to address mass meetings. 
Co-operation between the groups is a fea- 
ture of the organization, as is their feeling of 
the 


Members of the ski club often pose for the art 


community within whole Association. 


group, and in turn the art group makes poste: 
for the skiclub. When the Dressmaking Com 
mittee put on a fashion show in the fall, men 
bers of the drama group modeled the clothes 
Just as the drama and dance groups worke 
together to put on a show for the whole mem 
bership, so other groups are planning art an 
handicraft exhibits of their work to show oth« 
members what they have accomplished. 
Space has been one of the major problems 
Schools, hotels, churches and even a fire ha! 
have been used, but still many groups hav 
had to curtail their activities because of lack 
of room. The need for a centre is becoming 
more urgent, and a building fund already has 
Wat 


time shortages of labor and materials stan 


several thousand dollars to its credit. 


in the way, but Board members are alread 
exploring the possibilities of overcoming them 
in the near future. 

As the first year of RA draws to a close, 
members point with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of their Association. No longer nee 
civil servants sit at home for lack of something 
to do. Now there’s an activity to appeal t 
every taste. 





MODERN DANCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Continued from page 10 


The 


ways of moving that are 


individual has certain characteristic 


under sub-conscious 
influence. In one case it may be a tendency 
to fling the body carelessly through space, in 


body When 


becomes truly absorbed in creating a dance, 


inother a tension. the dancer 


many wonderful results can be seen, which 
ire really an expression of the sub-conscious. 
In many cases this is a tremendous release of 
pent-up feelings. 

Keach dance is presented for criticism to the 
whole group, so that each dancer becomes a 
Since 
experiencing the same thing for the first time, 
Some 


fine dances are presented by beginners, per- 


critic as well. each participant is 


there is less self-consciousness. very 
haps because the dancer is less tied by form. 

\s a need arises for two or more persons to 
express an idea (as in a play) group action 


comes into being. Once the dancers feel that 


their work is good enough to exhibit, th 
group will put on small demonstrations. At 
these demonstrations, the audience see thi 
beginner dancing, and a still broader interest 
in the art and in performing the art develops. 

Through this participant method of art 
education, the arts will gradually become a1 
integral part of the Canadian layman’s lif 

If artists and educators work together 1 
seeking to present the various art forms t 
the people as creative recreational activity 
the following results can be achieved: mor 
amateur and professional art groups; mor 
accomplished Canadian artists; and thereby 
an eventual raising of the level of Canadiai 
One fact: Canadia 
artists will stay in Canada instead of graduall: 


art. final important 
emigrating, if they are given any sort ol 
encouragement by Canadian audiences, an 
if there is a field in which to develop. 
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News of the Forums 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 


A few weeks ago Farm Forum groups were 
asked: What has Farm Radio Forum 
one for your community as a whole and for 
arm Forum members? The replies to this 
iestion were most encouraging to believers 
the Forum technique and to well-wishers 
f agriculture. 
\lthough there were hundreds of replies, 
the majority stressed a half-dozen or so princi- 
il results of Farm Forum—an increase in 
neighbourliness and community spirit, train- 
ing in co-operation, training in leadership, a 
rowing sense of the importance of farming, 
ereater understanding and appreciation of 
the problems of fellow-farmers across Canada, 
in increasing awareness of how the govern- 
ment may be influenced by democratic means. 
Many Forums told, too, of practical achieve- 
ments in the community, such as the for- 
mation of a Credit Union or a Co-operative, 
mprovement in public health services for the 
schools, the adoption of the larger school area, 
ind other community projects too numerous 
to mention. 


rhe following quotations are typical. 


Neighbourliness 

“The biggest advantage to our group as a 
vhole is that we have gotten out to see our 
eighbours once a week, whereas before we 
il Farm Forum we sometimes didn’t get 
ver to our neighbours in years.” 

—North Viking Forum, Alberta. 

“The Farm Forum has brought the people 
{ this community closer together, and we 
clieve it is only the beginning of greater 
things to come,” 


Wilbert Forum, Cut Knife, Saskatchewan. 


Co-operation 


‘Through the Forum we have seen the need 
©” Organization and are all members of farm 
rganizations and co-operatives.” 

St. Mary’s Forum, Magrath, Alberta. 


“It has shown us the advantage of co- 


operation. As the slogan goes, ‘Together we 


stick, divided we’re stuck’.”’ 
—Bethesda Forum, Wentworth County, Ont. 


Leadership 
“The Forums have made some individuals 
into leaders who were backward, e.g. one lad 
now is on the Credit Committee of our Credit 
Union and has led many meetings.”’ 
—Springville Forum, Péterboro County, Ont. 
had _ their 
broadened, can express themselves better, 
have lost 
sociable. 


“Forum members have vision 


self-consciousness and are more 
Everyone has had a chance to take 
part in conducting a meeting.” 


—Pike Farm Forum, Wellington County, Ont. 


Importance of Farming 
“Farm Forum has given us a consciousness 
that farming is a ‘profession’, a consciousness 
that we are doing something worth while.” 
—Leross Forum, Saskatchewan. 
“Tt has made the community think of agri- 
culture with greater respect and has made 
them conscious that the farmer and agricul- 
ture are an important factor in the economic 

life of our country.” 
—Newcastle Forum, Durham County, Ont. 


Bond Between Farmers of Canada 

‘*The Farm Forum has broadened our views 
as we have heard what other farmers through- 
out Canada feel about the same subjects.” 
—Mount Lehman Forum, British Columbia. 

“It gives us a chance to hear each other's 
views and compare our troubles with the rest 
of the farmers across Canada.” 

—Interval Forum, Petitcodiac, New 

Brunswick. 


Influence on Government 

“Farm Radio Forum is bringing the issue 
of farm problems to the minds of the people 
and government as nothing else has ever done, 
We believe that it is one of the greatest edu- 
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cational movements in support of national 
unity in Canada to-day.” 

East Nissourt Forum, Oxford County, Ont. 

“It has wakened us up, stirred our interest 
and made us realize that we might do some- 
thing for ourselves. It has given us a chance 
to state our opinions and be heard if we are 
worth being heard.” 

Rawdon Gold Mines Forum, Nova Scotia. 


R.M. 
CITIZENS’ FORUM 


MONG the experts there is a widespread 

feeling that while domestic matters allow 
for democratic participation in framing policy, 
external relations can have ‘little to do with 
the people. Canadian foreign policy must 
be made by politicians and administered by 
well-dressed young men in the Department 
\ffairs. 


by erudite prof ssors and cliscussed by socie- 


of External It can be written about 
ties on international affairs, open only to the 
socially acceptable. Canada’s foreign policy 
has nothing to do with the individual citizen. 
After all, it is too difficult for him to under- 
stand. 

The weekly reports coming in from Citizens’ 
korums prove this wrong. Groups of ordi- 
nary citizens all across the country have met 
and discussed Canada’s place in the world, 


and have come to conclusions that have all 


the colour and progress and sanity that mai 
of our experts lack. From Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia, from young civil servants 
Ottawa to church groups in small towns, t} 
reports on such subjects as Canada in tl 
British Commonwealth, the new relationshi 
with Soviet Russia, and many other topics, 
have proved in considerable measure that 
Canadians know what it is all about. 

It is unfair to quote one of these reports 
they are all so good. 


alone- One thing docs 


emerge. Citizens’ Forum members recogniz: 
that we are living in a world of challeng 
They feel that a new world order must by 
born and Canada must play her full part 

building it. 
diplomats alike- 
ordinary Canadians? 


Are the experts 
of 


professors a1 


ahead or behind thes 

Another gratifying thing about Citizens’ 
Forum is the number of action projects that 
are being undertaken by groups. Some hav 
sent in plans to their municipal government 
others have tried to do something to eliminat: 
racial prejudice in their area; others agai 
written to the 
mation about what kind of foreign policy w 


have government for infor 
This development of actio: 
Ou 


of this discussion and action a fuller grou 


are pursuing. 
from study is amazingly encouraging. 


consciousness 1s being born. 
G. G. 





IN MY 





OPINION 








March 4, 1944 
The Editor, 
Foop FOR ‘THOUGHT, 
198 College St., Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Madam, 

I was verv interested in a letter in the March 
issue of Foop rok THouGnt written by R. FE. K. 
Pemberton, in which he very correctly raises the 
as to the degree and methods of co- 
I found 
mvself in full agreement with him on his evaluation 


of the similarity of the economic position of the 


question 
operation between labour and the farmer. 


farmer and the working man and the existence of 
common problems for these two basic sections of 
our population. 


There is no doubt that the full development of 
stable and progressive economy in Canada will con: 
about in conjunction with the full partnership o! 
labour and the farming people. It is true that u 
to this time only halting efforts have been made | 
either of these groups to get to know each oth 
better and to exchange views as to their comm 
problems and their inter-dependence in the econom 
life of the country. 

There are reasons for this, of course, and in 1! 
main they probably stem from the fact that labor 
has a very great degree been occupied in its ow 
problems of securing recognition, and the farm 
has been held back by the difficulties of organizati 
in his field. Efforts have been made here and the: 
to bridge the gap between these two groups and ' 
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ay the ghost which is constantly trotted out by 
hose who are endeavouring to keep these two basic 
ections of our population apart. 

In the Niagara Peninsula within the past year a 
armer-Labour conference was held for the purpose 
{ developing a common program for the farming 
ind working people around federal issues, and it is 
oped that in that area at least this identity of 
nterests will be further advanced by joint activities 
n a much broader scale dealing with all of the day 
to day problems affecting the communities in which 
farmer and labour live side by side. 

hose who are most anxious to fasten reaction on 
the backs of the Canadian people continually raise 
the argument that labour in its pursuit of higher 
vages and a decent standard of living is thereby 
taking the livelihood away from the farming people. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In the 
tirst place, as Mr. Pemberton correctly points out, 
the farmer produces practically the whole of the 
food essentials for the industrial population. This 
in itself establishes a two-way relationship between 
the farmer and the industrial worker, and places the 
farmer in a position of being able to gain directly 
from the enhanced purchasing power of the in- 
dustrial worker through their organization. 

The argument that higher wages bring about 
higher costs firstly in the everyday commodities 
vhich the farmer has to purchase, and secondly in 
the price of the agricultural implements which the 
farmer needs for the development of his land, is not 
based on any sound economic fact. 

Labour has had occasion in recent months to 
hallenge this concept in connection with the anti- 
vage increase policy of the government under the 
guise of protection against inflation. 

In recent briefs presented to the government by 
this union in particular, we have taken the firm 
sition that a study of statistics reveals no direct 
ind consistent and 


relationship between wages 


(Epiror’ Note: We would be happy to 


profits. We further argued that through organized 
labour’s attention to production through labour- 
management production committees plus the ac- 
celeration of technological advancement in industry, 
in many Cases arising out of the ingenuity of the 
worker himself, there is a constant lowering of the 
per unit cost of production and that, with the pent- 
up purchasing demand in the country today avail- 
able with the cessation of hostilities, quantity pro- 
duction will further tend to reduce the per unit cost 
of the articles sold. 

It is our opinion that it will require the joint 
efforts of the farming and labouring people to 
establish the measures of public control of profits 
in industry which will guarantee a fair share of the 
fruits of this technological advance to the citizens 
of this country. 

While at this time labour has no blueprint to 
offer for the full and necessary development of 
working co-operation between farmer and labour 
organizations, we are seeking to establish whatever 
contacts are possible between these two organiz- 
ations, particularly in the light of labour’s decision 
to undertake political action on a broad scale 
phase of community life, and | 
would be pleased indeed to have suggestions from 
the farming people and their organizations. 


covering every 


We are writing this letter to you in the hope that 
through the columns of your magazine, which we 
believe is read widely in farming and labouring 
circles, we will be able to lay the foundations for 
the development of full co-operation between these 
two essential sections of our population. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. S. JACKSON. 
President, District Five, 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, CCL-C1IO 


‘eceive further correspondence on this subject.) 





“FULL EMPLOYMENT” DEPENDS 
ON THRIVING AGRICULTURE 


Much prominence has been given to the phrase 
full employment” as the keynote of reconstruction 
esumably for business and industry. Organized 
vriculture is heartily in sympathy with full employ- 
ent for all able to work. Farm boys were in- 
uded in the army of unemployed during the worst 
epression years and never again should such a 
iminal waste of our youth be permitted in Canada. 
ill employment for urban workers at remunerative 


Wages is advantageous to agriculture because it 
means a better domestic market for farm products. 
However, the objective of full employment must 
apply to agriculture as well. ‘Full production” at 
remunerative prices 1s the counterpart for farm people. 
In our opinion unless the importance of the latter is 
recognized and incorporated in post-war fiscal 
policy, “full employment” for those in industry will 
prove to be little more than a pious wish and a 
forlorn hope. 
—From Principles of Post-War Recon- 
struction for Agriculture. 
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FILMS 
The polite term for propaganda is public in- 
formation. But why Although 
propaganda has no thoughts of its own, is mercenary, 


1 is 2 
seecK an allas: 


speaks its master’s voice, it does reflect to‘a degree 
the positive forthright qualities of the government 
for which it speaks. wartime 
propaganda, Russia, Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States could be ranked in that order: the 
same order would probably hold if one attempted to 
measure the will of their peoples and the resolution 
of their governments to wage and win the war. For 


the less confident a government is of its mission and 


In effectiveness of 


of popular support, the less convincing and more 
blustering its propaganda becomes. 

This thesis is demonstrated in Canada by two new 
Food as it Might Be, and Hands for the 
Harvest, currently circulating in the Rural Theatres 
of the National Film Board. 

The former was written by 
produced by 
Information. 


films: 


Eric Knight, and 
Rotha for the British Ministry of 
Its intended audience was American. 
Claude Wickard in the opening sequence gives his 
views of the Hot Springs Food Conference. In the 
Canadian edition, Agriculture’s Deputy Minister 
Sarton is inserted with good effect. 

A commentator’s voice begins interrogating in 
turn an American and a British farmer. This is a 
lucid bit of documentation. Then he turns to Sir 
John Boyd-( rr, Scottish nutrition specialist. Sir 
John is as testy and pleasingly dogmatic as George 
Arliss in Disraeli. 

The theme is too large for the compass of a twenty- 
minute feature, but those who see it must remember 
that it is abstracted from the hour-long authoritative 
Vorld of Plenty. Food as it Might Be 
is ac ceptable because it does not try to sell a bill of 
goods. It simply 


documentary, 


points out in a discreet, offhand 
British way that a jolly lot of planning (as at Hot 
Springs) must go on if everyone is to be fed. 

Hands for the Harvest offers an interesting con- 
trast. Produced by the National Film Board for 
National Selective Service, it demonstrates clearly 


+} 


that the Department of Labour is getting seasonal 


bour to the farmer 


la enough and on time. 


rhis film deals only with fruit, wheat and hoe 
rops, including an interesting sequence on the sugar 
beet. ‘These limits are not conveyed clearly enough 
to the audience, and I can hear anguished dairy 
farmers crying out in darkened auditoriums, “Why 
didn’t they do this to me?” Asa result the film 
may prove to be more useful recruiting high school 
students and urban 


dairv-farmers of the 


workers than in convincing 


virtues of Selective Service 


(The girl recruits are all beautiful!). The excellent 
work of the local farmers’ committees was slurr 
over, unintentionally I think. A separate film « 
this subject would be timely. 

In many respects Canada has done a splendid }: 
in her war-production. But until she decides 
whether planning or free enterprise is to get thi 
credit, such unresolved dilemmas will be revealed 
in her propaganda. Hands for the Harvest shows 
precisely this weakness. 

R. ALEX Sim 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOOD 

MAN’S FOOD: Its Rhyme or Reason by Mark 
Graubard. Toronto, Macmillan. 1944. $2.75. 
“The nutritional scientist is simply dumb- 
founded when he is confronted with human 
reluctance to accept the findings of his science, 
with people’s reckless gambling with their ow: 
health and that of their children. He is doubly 
bewildered because he cannot reconcile this 
reluctance with the belief held by most con- 
temporaries that people invariably act in sel! 

interest. Why then do they not so here?” 

This is one of the most readable books yet 
published on Nutrition. It is not, however, filled 
with charts, calorie estimates, and diets. It deals 
rather with the “psychology of food.”’ Officiall: 
sponsored by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, this volume is based on years 
of study of nutrition, biochemistry, and humai 
biology, as well as of primitive tribes and thei 
customs. 

Dr. Graubard deals first with the need for 
Nutrition Movement. He shows that people d 
not necessarily like what is good for them and dis- 
like what is harmful. Eating habits are built up i 
any society by custom, superstition, and traditior 
Food is divided into seven groups and each discussed 
historically: its spread through the world, customs 
and superstitions which have grown up around it, 
its valuable elements, and its role in a balanced diet 
Chapters on spices, intoxicants, drugs, and tabl 
manners make this a more all-inclusive treatment 
of food than is found in most books on nutrition. 

The whole subject of food and eating is treate 
as a complex human behaviour problem and not 
simple biological function. However, the term 
and illustrations are in a language easily understoo: 
by the layman, and are highlighted by the author 
keen wit. Even our own peculiar habits and prefer- 
ences are analysed and compared with those of othe: 
cultures. There are no rules laid down, no pages « 


balanced menus set forth. Those who look for suc 
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ymplete guide to dietary perfection will be dis- 
winted. This book is not for the faddist—but 
s ideal basic material for study courses on 
trition. 
[n the last chapter the author presents the pattern 
an International Food Trust. This would in- 
lve a world wide system of rationing essential 
ids based on the combined British and American 
stems. This scheme would offer security to the 
mer, the processer, the grocer, and the consumer. 
the same time it would better the health of all 
itions while uniting them in an activity which is 
vital interest to every man. 


A. STEELE 


SCIENCE FOR THE LAYMAN 
[TREASURY OF SCIENCE. 
Shapley. Published by 
Price, $4.95. 

Only rarely do we encounter a readable book on 
ience which may 


Edited by Harlow 


Harper & Brothers. 


unreservedly be recommended 
the lay reading public. Usually, this type of 
vork is either too complicated to make comfortable 
eading, or its style is too popularized to be accurate 
content. Harlow Shapley, the eminent Professor 
4 Astronomy at Harvard University, must have 
wen well aware of these two factors when he chose 
e various authors who contributed to his A 
easury of Science. ‘The fifty odd treatises con- 
tained in this valuable volume all stem from the 
pens of men who are not only authorities in their 
wn specialized fields, but are polished writers as 
well. 


Although the book was hardly written to provide 
a handy tome of reference for the scientifically un- 
trained reader, the tremendous diversity of the 
opics might make it almost appear so. 


Roger 
Bacon, Albert Einstein, and Ivan Pavlov discuss the 
ims and methods of science, and Amram Scheinfeld 
lightens us on the always questionable funda- 
mentals of heredity. Well known authors like 
ogan Clendening and Victor Heiser teach the 
eader little known details about the conquest of 
‘+, and William Beebe illustrates the strangely 
cinating scenery found in the depths of the ocean. 
lhe more mechanically minded will be delighted 
read all about the fundamentals of Radar, that 
ientific advancement which reputedly 
Britain. 


Cant 


won the 
And today, when the develop- 

of air-travel seems to hold the key to the 
ing history of the world, the future limitations 


millie of 


© airplane constitute a matter of vital concern 
George R. Harrison supplies us with the 


essary details for this study, and also discourses 


on the science of camouflage, which man merely has 
copied from mother Nature. 

No book of this type could be considered complete 
without an article by one of England’s greatest 
living scientists and thinkers, J. B.S. Haldane. Not 
only is Haldane the man who frequently risked his 
life in order to perfect an escape mechanism for 
sailors trapped in a submarine, but he is also one of 
the best and most profound writers on the funda- 
mentals of nature. His essay On Being the Right 
Size cleverly deals with the conditions imposed by 
size on the past development and future evolution 
of man and beast alike. Only rarely are we able to 
enjoy a bit of writing of such basic and stimulating 
importance. 

Any review of an anthology suffers from limi- 
tations imposed by space, and it is therefore impossi- 
ble to present a detailed description. On the other 
hand an attempt at criticism would presume arro- 
gance on the part of the reviewer. Let it suffice to 
state that Harlow Shapley’s A Treasury of Science 
will never serve as a cheap substitute for an intensive 
study course of science, but its style, scope and 
authority are bound to provide the stimulus neces- 
sary for further reading and creative thought. 

T. W. KoBER 


CREATIVE HANDICRAFTS 
Leather Belts That You Can Make. 
How You Can Make the Inkle Loom and Weave 

With It. 

Handicrafts Series, Nos. 1 and 2. 
the McGill University 
Handicrafts 
10c each. 


Published by 
Adult Education Service, 
Macdonald College, 
Reduced price for quantity lots. 

If you have ever hankered secretly to have a try 
at handicrafts, here are the booklets for you. These 
14-page pamphlets are so simply and clearly written 
the reader feels that with the booklet at his elbow 
he could make either a leather belt or an Inkle loom 
with ease. 


Division, Que. 


Diagrams and photographs illustrate every step 
in the process. At the end a list gives the prices 
and quantities of the tools and materials needed. 
These can be ordered from the Handicraft Division 
of Macdonald College. 

In publishing these pamphlets, the 
Division of 


Handicrafts 
Macdonald College is doing a real 
service in the world of crafts. We have seen nothing 
comparable in simplicity, or comprehensiveness. 
he authors obviously know their crafts, and know 
how to teach them. We can only hope that this 
series will be an extensive one. 


.M, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ‘TORONTO 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


ANNOUNCES 


The Toronto Daily Star Scholarship 
in 
Public Welfare Administration 


This scholarship of $500.00 is offered for the academic year 
1944-45. Its purpose is to encourage graduate work in the field of 
public welfare administration, hence applicants should be equipped 
to carry through a research project in this field. Applicants should 
be university graduates, desirably with professional education and 
experience in social work or public administration. 

The recipient is required to be in residence during the academic 
vear and to be registered in the Graduate School of the University. 


Applications should include: 
1. A statement of personal and academic qualifications. 
2. A brief summary of the research project to be undertaken, 


describing its purpose, sources of material and method of 
study. 


Closing date for applications: April 15, 1944. 


\NNOUNCEMENT OF AWARD WILL BE MADE AT THE 
GRADUATION CEREMONIES IN May. 


Applications should be made to: THe Director, 
ScHOOL OF SoctAL Work, 
Universitry oF Toronro, 
Toronto, Onrario, 














Hy 


